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What Is 


FACT isa fact. No amount of thought 
A or talk, however subtle and clever, 
can cause a fact to become anything 

else. If you can find a fact, you have got 
hold of the only kind of firm founda- 
tion stone upon which you can build a 
house for your thought which will be 
at once impressive and unshakable. 
Facts are not easy to come by. Ordi- 
narily they are found only by studious 
and diligent inquiry. This activity — 
getting the facts — is called research. 
The word has a pretentious sound. It 
suggests, quite properly, the work of 
Albert Einstein or of the scientists who 
produced the atomic bomb. But it 
also, just as properly, describes the 
work of the college 
freshman if he pur- 
sues his investiga- 
tions seriously. 
Whatever its 
level, research has 
always one and the 
same purpose: get- 
ting the facts. The 


Research? 


research is compléted only when a// the 
pertinent facts are face up on the table 
for examination. And always research 
goes forward guided by the same set of 
principles. The rules of procedure which 
fence in thé student as he prepares his 
source paper fence in Einstein and the 
scientists investigating the atom. 

The research worker begins with a 
question. His task is to find the answer, | 
and the right one. He may think he ~ 
knows it in advance, but his first rule 
is objectivity — the attitude of the 
unprejudiced mind. So he waits. By 
intellectually honest investigation he 
gathers and verifies the facts. Then 
he weighs and compares them. The 
facts, not his pre- 
conceived notions, 
determine his con- 
clusion — the right 
answer. 

The outcome 
may bea split atom 
or merely an A on 
a research paper. 
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HE SERIES Of aids to composition, of 
which this ts the ninth unit, was de- 
veloped as a part of the College Edition 
of The Reader's Digest. It presents in a 
brief, informal way the fundamentals of 
communication which are of importance 
to college students. The series is elemen- 
tary enough to serve those students who 
have practically forgotten their early study 
of the mechanics of English, yet complete 
enough to serve as a handbook of English 
usage. , 
The interest shown in this material by 
students and teachers has led to the re- 
printing of units in pamphlet form. Those 
now available are: “‘Words,” ““Punctua- 
tion,’ ‘Grammar,’ “The Sentence,” 
“The Theme,” “Reading,” “The Lt 
brary,” “Letters,” and “The Research 
Paper.” Reprints of the units tn thts series 
are available at moderate cost. 
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Tooke ‘A. Edison Jones” works 


steadily throughout 1945 to perfect a 
mechanical device from the sale of — 


which he expects to make his fortune, 
only 
ented in 1944 by Eli Whitney Brown 
and is already in production. The editor 


of The Pacific Weekly publishes a lively 


_ article, only to be sued for infringement 


- factory 35 because 


of copyright by the original author who 
earlier published it 
in The Arctic Quar- 
terly. Freshman 
Joseph Doakes re- 
ports for his final 
examination in 
Economics, only 
to score an unsatis- 


he failed to inves- 
tigate three of the five topics on which 


he is asked to write. 


“What is the cause of these failures? 


_ Ignorance, the lack of reliable informa- 
- tion and accurate knowledge. 


information and 


These — reliable. 


accurate knowledge—are the twin 
. bases of modern scientific civilization. 


Sot Ger ee a 


- When Galileo dropped the two balls 


from the leaning tower, he gave evi- 


‘dence of the new spirit which was to 
animate the mind_ of man in all ages 


since his day — the insistence upon 


accurate, objective knowledge, upon 


— getting the facts. The facts are got by 


research. Research has made the kind 
of world we live in. 

Today practically all men agree that 
sound conclusions and fruitful action 
can grow only from accurate, factual 
knowledge. The practice of organized, 
planned and directed research becomes 


to find that the gadget was pat-. 


f BECAUSE } CAN'T 
BUILD WITHOUT IT 


explore and use it. 


major iastiftee ae 


fails to aie a 


phone, the Ge 
comb annually t 
of our colleges and 


cee with the « so 
of their various fields a a 


Business. More and : 
corporations, banks, : 
firms, etc., maintain res¢ 


which to base sound: 


a sales cane n 


what guns and aeroplanes to produce; 
etc. A considerable portion of our civil 
servants are research workers. 
Publishers. Publishing houses must 
gather material for articles, check the 
accuracy of what they print, sound the 
taste of the public, etc. If there is no 
specializing research staff, this work 
must none the less be done and falls 
upon editors and other members of the 
_organization. 
— Universities. On the upper levels — 
in graduate schools and similar divisions 
—the practice of research and the 
training of research workers in special- 
ized fields are the major university 
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functions. On the lower levels, even in 
the freshman classes, an important part 
of the work is to introduce the student 
to the techniques and methods of 
getting the facts and interpreting and 
reporting the results. Hence the fre- 
quent exercises in preparing source or 
research papers. 

Research is an almost universal ac- 
tivity. More and more Americans are 
making it a profession. If you ever have 
a position of eminence and significance, 
you will need to know how to do it and 
use its results. Begin to learn now, by 
mastering the technique of preparing 
the undergraduate research paper. 


Getting the Pacts 


Sherlock Holmes was amazed to learn 
from Doctor Watson that the earth 
goes around the sun instead of vice 
versa, and then promptly said that he 
would try his best to forget the fact, 


because it could be of no use to him in. 


his profession. Holmes exaggerates an 
old idea in which there is sound sense 
— the idea that it is less important to 
know a fact than to know how to find it 

out. To get the facts you must know 
_ where to look for them and how. 


But first, decide what facts you want 
to find. 


CHOOSING THE TOPIC 


Most instructors know that a student 
_ works best at a task which grips his 
interest. Therefore they ordinarily 
permit considerable latitude in choice 
of topic for a research paper. Take 
advantage of it. 


a. Choose a topic about which you 


want to know more than you do now. 


No spur to good work can be compared to in- 
tellectual curiosity. Get such a topic and watch 
your enthusiasm rise. (You will not watch the 
clock.) You may find yourself tackling it with 
some of the sense of excitement that comes of a 
personal adventure. 


b. Choose a topic on which material 
zs available. 


If your library is reasonably good, it will supply 
facts on almost any subject; with your instruc- 
tor’s guidance, you probably cannot go wrong 
in this respect. But be sure that your investiga- 
tion is not blocked before it starts. 


c. Limit your topic. 


This is most important. Your time, your effort 
and the space allowed for your report are all 
limited. Suit your subject to them. Circum- 
scribe and limit it so that it may be manageable. 
Here is the rock upon which too many under- 
graduate research papers are wrecked. Of course 
you want to know all about ‘“The History of 
Medicine”; but for the time being and for the 
purpose of your paper, content yourself now 
with an investigation of’ ‘‘Progress in the 
Treatment of Cancer since 1930.” 


U, OF ILL. LIB. 


‘ Not: ‘The Decline of Laissez-faire”’ 

But: ‘‘Federal Regulation of Railroad Rates 
from 1910 to 1920” 

Not: ‘‘American Birds of Prey”’ 

But: ‘“The Habitat and Habits of the Ameri- 
can Eagle” 


Only with a strictly circumscribed 
topic can you focus your investigation 
and know what facts you are looking 
for. Having limited your topic, define 
and state your problem. You can usu- 
ally do it in one simple, direct question. 
Now you have a compass to steer you 
through the mazes of your investiga- 
tion and keep you on the sight course. 


PLANNING THE SEARCH 

First, of course, assemble your ma- 
terials — pencils, notebook, cards, etc. 
And here a word about the 
advantages of the “‘loose- 
leaf’ or card method. 

When you come to 
study and organize your 
data in order to write your 
report, you will find it a 
great convenience to have 
each item on a separate 
card or sheet. Notebook 
sheets half the typewrit- 
ing size are convenient; cards 4 x 6 
inches are even better. If you need 
more than one to cover a single topic 
or quotation, simply number them in 
order and clip them together. The plan 
lets you shuffle your cards later into. 
outline form. It is a great convenience. 
Use it. 

Most important in your planning is 
‘ to decide where to look for the ma- 
terial. Three sources are open to the 
research worker: the library, inter- 
_ views, and purposeful observation. For 
the undergraduate student the first is 
the most important. 


LIST OF 
ESSENTIAL 
MATERIALS 


THE LIBRARY 


Begin in the library. Now you ha 
your precise topic and know what you 
are looking for. Also you are ready to 
record what you find. Turn Pst to. t 
reference collection.} % 

Here in encyclopedias ae a 
secondary works you can read for pe 
ground general accounts which sum- 
marize your subject. You will clarify — 
your purpose ee determine more 
exactly what is the extent of your task 
and what direction your search must — 
take. Thus you get ahead with the job. 
Naturally the more you know in ad- 
vance about what the various reference — 
works offer, the less time will ie need | 
for this step. 


Here also — and this is 
of even greater aid to you 
— from the bibliographies 
in the reference works you 
will pick up leads to spe- 
cific books and articles on ~ 
your precise topic. Starta — 
card for each one the mo- 
ment it is found. ae 

Turn next to the gen- : 
eral card catalogue? of — 
your library. Here you can hunt down — 
by author or title the specific leads 
you have already come upon. See what — 
other books your authors have writ-- 
ten; some of them may be grist for 
your mill. The catalogue also indexes 
by subject. Look up your subject, and — 
other subjects closely related to it, for — 
the most complete account of the books c 
in your library which will get you for- 


ward with your research. Start a card 


1. For a list of useful reference ae with brief 
descriptions, see no. 7 in the series of Reader’s Digest 
College wet nle a Aids to oo: oe 
Library, 8-10 

2. Tbid., 2-6. 


with complete data, including the li- 
brary call number, for each book you 
want to look at. 

Turn next to the periodical indexes.® 


Here by author, title, or subject, you - 


can learn what articles about your 
subject have been published in maga- 
zines. Start cards. If newspaper stories 
may be to your purpose, consult the 
indexes to the New York or the London 
Times. 

By this time you have a handful of 
card leads to books and articles which 
appear to be usable. Arrange them in 
order of their apparent usefulness and 
withdraw first from the stacks those 
which look most promising. Each one, 
through a listed bibliography, an 
allusion to another author who has 
written about the subject, or some other 
hint, may give you further leads to 
additional ‘material. Be alert to pick 
these up. And when you find one, start 
a new card. 


TAKING NOTES ON READING 


Your notes are for your future use; 
there is no other reason for taking 
them. If you keep this fact constantly 
in mind as you make them, you will 
save yourself no end of unnecessary 
trouble and annoyance when finally 
you come to use them in the actual 
writing of your research paper. Then 
you will have before you only your 
notes, not the books and articles from 
which you took them. To: go back toa 
book wastes time and energy. Always 
try to see to it in research that you do 
not need to retrace your steps. Good 
notes will let you do better work in less 
time and with less trouble. 

What are good notes? Here are some 
rules which will indicate the time- 


3. Ibid, 
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and trouble-saving qualities you should 
strive for: 

1. Record complete data. Get down 
on the card everything that you will 
need: the subject of the note; the 
author, title, volume, exact page, call 
number, etc., of its source; the name, 
date, etc., of a periodical; all the useful 
information you may need. An extra 
minute spent now can save you an hour 
later. 

2. Be careful and accurate. Copy 
quotations exactly, with due attention 
to spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
etc.; then check your copy against the 
original. If you paraphrase, do so 
meticulously. Write out your state- 
ment in such a way that you may later 
incorporate it bodily in your report or 
paper; and after it is written, compare 
it with its source. 

3. Jot down your own ideas as they 
occur to you. As you read, you will think 
of a good way to interpret your ma- 
terial; make a note of it on a separate 
card. You may come upon a conflict of 
opinion among the authorities; keep 
track of it, to be weighed and consid- 
ered in your report. Your research 
paper is to be your composition, not a 
mere string of quotations or para- 
phrases. When you come to write it, 
you will need plenty of your own ideas. 
To most of us they come singly, not in 


,battalions. Treasure yours, as they 


occur to you, in separate notes. 


HINTS AND WARNINGS 


In research, you use a book for busi- 
ness. You want to get out of it as 
rapidly and directly as possible what- 
ever it contains that is to your purpose. 
Therefore make full use of its table of 
contents, chapter and section headings, 
and all other cues to its content, to 


save yourself reading what you cannot _ 


use. You may find that chapter six only 
is on your subject. You will not need 
to read the rest. a 


A good book is a seductive siren; like — 


Ulysses you may have to plug your 
ears. You may have to force yourself 
not to read matter foreign to your pur- 
pose, however fascinating it may be. 
Research is serious business. Hold your- 
self strictly to your topic until the task 
is done. 

One further caveat. Squeeze dry 
each source before you turn to the next. 
It takes time and trouble to get a book 
from the stacks. Get all you want from 
the one you are using before you re- 
turn it, and so avoid retracing your 
steps. 

INTERVIEWING | 

Especially on a topic of current in- 
terest and significance, often a most 
fruitful source of facts in research is the 
personal interview. It is more difficult 
and takes more time to get facts from 
people than from books; and when 
you get them the facts are likely to be 
less authoritative and authentic, be- 
cause they are less carefully considered 
expression of ideas. However, even the 
undergraduate research worker should 
not ignore this source of informa- 
tion. : Oa 
The first question is whom to inter- 


view. It resolves into two: who are the 
authorities and which ones can be got | 


at? Fora paper on a current labor prob- 
lem, your professor of economics will 

~ have useful information, and undoubt- 
edly he will be glad to discuss your task 
with you. Other authorities are the 


manager of the struck-plant in your 


city or the president of the local labor 
union, if you can reach them. Such 


will profit by obs TVin 


The one you are 


‘secking, 433 


ideas will suggest then 
if you are alert and 
investigation. 
Next, how car 
view? Here you mus 


ingenuity of the new 


by practice. Howe" 
obvious rules. 


1. Be self-confident or 


know that, you 
important and that — 
opinions on the subjec 


an 


you want answere aly 
likely to gather the facts t 
lise. se 

3. Listen rather thai 
look for a clue to what asp 
subject the one you are inter 
most interested h 


with only polite, gi 
questions from you, 
out indirectly t 


HINTS AND WARNINGS 


If possible, make no notes during an 
interview. Your inattention will block 
the man’s train of thought or, perhaps, 
make him afraid to be quoted. Instead, 
remember and make your notes imme- 
diately afterward while his remarks are 
fresh in your mind. However, jot down 
statistics, figures, etc., at the time, 
especially at his suggestion. 

Do not argue. You want his ideas, 
not to persuade him to your views. 

Show that you respect him as an 
authority and ask him to favor you by 

“correcting and criticizing what you 
write about ‘the interview. 

Above all, never breach a confidence. 


PURPOSEFUL OBSERVATION 


Here is research at the grass roots. 
The method obviously includes lab- 
Oratory experimentation, the longest 
and most laborious, though perhaps 
the most significant, producer of facts. 
However, it also includes planned 
study of the habits of ants or tropical 
fish, purposeful visits to museums, the 
stock exchange, factories, courts, broad- 
casting stations, symphony concerts, 
etc. In the latter, broader sense it may 


Weighing 


Facts fight at all weights, from the 
heavyweight, Joe Louis division, down 
to the juvenile, 
80-pound class. 
Now that you 
have your stable of 
boxers assembled, 
look them over to 
determine how you 
will send them 
into the ring to 


CONFLICTING: 
OPINIONS | 
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a used to get facts for an undergradu- 
ate research paper. 

You must have a purpose and hold 
to it. Know what you are looking for. 
In observing an ant colony, you will 
perhaps be looking only for the kinds 
of food consumed. In visiting a factory, 
you will perhaps be interested only in 
the safety devices employed. Focus 
your investigation — but, on the other 
hand, not so narrowly as to exclude 
other but related data which may be 
usable. 

Record what you see that is to your 
purpose. In visiting a court to study 
how juries are selected, make note of 
which jurors are excused and for what 
reasons. In studying the use of per- 
spective in a gallery of paintings, jot 
down the observations you make at the 
time you make them. 


WARNING 


Your paper reporting research by 
purposeful observation will be credible 
in proportion to the reader’s confi- 
dence in you as an accurate, intelligent 
and objective reporter. Keep your 
reputation in this respect constantly 
in mind. 


the Facts 


battle for you in your research paper. 

Original sources, naturally, carry the 
greatest authority. 
Whatever anyone 
has said or written 
about the charac- 
ter of Abraham 
Lincoln is less 
valid evidence than 
something Lincoln 
himself said or 


: JUDGMENT 
BRAND 
MATERIALS! 
TESTER 


wrote. Testimony of a contemporary 
who knew Lincoln well is probably 
more reliable than a 1940 man’s ac- 
count of what his great-grandfather 
is supposed to have said about Lincoln. 
Lean upon your original sources — 
original documents, contemporary writ- 
ings, etc. — whenever you can, and 
sift and consider the value of your other 
material. 

Conflicting data or opinions will 
demand the exercise of judgment; your 
oe will probably mention the con- 


is. c 
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flict and present your reasons for ‘sup- 
porting one or the other view. Good 
judgment in interpreting your facts” 


constitutes perhaps your chief original — 


contribution to the subject. 


In short, at this stage of your task : 
you will assemble and classify the data _ 


5 


you have gathered, study it with care, © 


weigh and consider its comparative 
values, and make up your own mind. 
Incidentally you should come out with 


a general plan for the wie of your 


research paper. 


Writing the Research Paper 


If you have exhausted all sources of 
available information on your subject, 
or at least all those assigned by the 


instructor, you are ready to begin the. 


writing of your research paper. And 
here should be emphasized a very good 
general maxim, far too often forgotten 
or ignored in such work. 

Good writing 
is good writing, 
whether it appear 
as a research paper, 
a magazine article, 
a short story, a 
personal letter or a 
sonnet. Whatever 
you have learned 
about correctness, 
intelligibility and persuasiveness in 
writing, whatever you know about how 
to make words behave effectively on 
paper, you should now summon to 


your aid. There is no law which de- 


mands that a research paper be dull. 
Sloppiness and dullness are. twin sins 
against the god of good craftsmanship 
in writing. Keep in his good graces, 
even — perhaps especially —in your 


research paper. Make it as clean, bright 
and readable as you can. 


MATERIALS AND ARRANGEMENT. 
Appearance of manuscript. Use white 


paper, 814 x 11 inches in size. Use 


black ink or typewriter ribbon. — 
Write on one side only. Do not crowd. 
Leave plenty of 


and for footnotes, 
but no lines blank. 
De typ- 
ine, 

Hand in ale a 
clean, corrected 
manuscript. (Era- 


“sures, deletions, in- 
terlineations, etc., are for the first 


draft.) Your instructor is impressed 2 
the appearance of your paper. 
Order of parts. The parts of a re- 


space for margins _ 


search paper are customarily anor | 


in the following order: 


4. The remainder of this pamphlet follows the gen- ony 


eral plan and content of a similar pamphlet prepar 
by the author in collaboration with colleagues on the 


faculty of New York University, especially Mrs. Ruth 


Middlebrook and Professor Howard Dunbar. 


a. Cover (if required). 

b. Title page. Your title, your name 
as author, and any desired informa- 
tion about to whom and why the paper 
is submitted. 

c. Table of contents or outline. From 
an undergraduate paper this may be 
omitted at the option of the instructor. 

d. Text of the paper. 

e. Bibliography. A list of the printed 
sources of the factual data used. (See 
pp: ¥1-12.) 

Indentation. Indent each paragraph 
in script about one inch and in typing 
at least five spaces from the left-hand 
margin. Paragraph separately all ex- 
tended quotations and all quotations of 
verse. Double-indent them; that is, let 
the left-hand margin of the quotation 
come about one inch to the right of the 
left-hand margin of the text, and center 
the quotation on the page. Single-space 
typed quotations. 


ORGANIZATION 


To make a reader understand a 
single sentence, you must set down 
the words in intelligible order. To im- 
press or persuade him by the sentence, 
you must use good judgment in choos- 
ing the words. This principle sets forth 
the problem every writer faces of 
organizing his material into a good 
paper. 

For the research paper the problem 
differs only in its dimensions, not in 
kind. The data has been assembled, 
the facts gathered, the notes set down 
and evaluated. You now have the 
answer to the question you set for 
yourself when you began your investi- 
gation. You have made up your mind; 
you know what is to be your thesis, 
the main tenor of your paper, what 
you want to say to your reader. Next, 
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how to say it so as to be understandable 
and persuasive. 

In weighing your facts you got the 
answer to your question. At that time 
you decided, perhaps subconsciously, 
what data were most important, what 
facts most convincing, what details 
most interesting and forceful. Now set 
yourself seriously to the work of capi- 
talizing on these judgments you have 
made, in order to get your idea across 
to your reader. 

After a little thought, the main di- 


visions of your treatment of the sub-- 


ject will occur to you, together with 
the order in which you may best take 
them up. Jot down rough captions for 


-them, in their proper order. 


Now read through your notes, dis- 
tributing into separate piles all those 
which contribute to each of the main 
divisions you have decided upon. 


Toss out those you cannot use, but only 
after serious consideration has con- 


vinced you that they are not pertinent 
to your discussion. / 

Next, work through each pile of 
notes to determine the best order of 
presentation of the material they cover. 
At this point you will decide what 
quotations and paraphrases to use and 
what ones merely to refer to i pass- 
ing. Ideas will occur to you about 
how you can discuss and interpret your 
material; note them on separate cards 
and insert the cards in their proper 
places. 

At last your material is roughly or- 
ganized. But do not stop there. The 
order of your notes provides a general 
plan for a full and detailed outline, 
complete with headings and subhead- 
ings. Draw it up, and your task of or- 


ganization is done. You are ready to 


write your first draft. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Research papers are not notable for 
liveliness and fire, but they should be. 
The more of these excellent qualities 
you can get into almost any piece of 
writing, the better. And if they are to 
be put in, the time to do it is while. 
writing the first draft. 

You will work, of course, with your 
outline and notes before you. But, so 
far as you can, put temporarily aside 
thought about the mechanics of your 
writing and work up some enthusiasm 
about what you are saying. If you do 
not have it, your reader will not get it. 

After the first draft is written, go 
over it carefully in revision. Attend to 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, me- 


Originality 


Many students are puzzled, in the 
preparation of research papers, by the 
matter of originality. How, they ask, 
can a paper be original when the facts 
on which it is based are all drawn from 
written sources? Some of these, with 
completely honest intentions, through 
lack of familiarity with proper pro- 
cedures, occasionally submit papers 
that might lay them open to the charge 
of plagiarism. 

A plagiarist is a thief, no less. He 
steals what another man has written 
and palms it off as his own production. 
Copyright owners sue plagiarists and 
collect damages; colleges expel them 
from the student body. For plagiarism 
is an inexcusable offense against one’s 
fellow students, his college and his own 
integrity. 

But one may use in his writing the 
ideas and words of others without being 


well done. 


chanics and all such matter 
and polish your sentences. T 
over the whole again to check 
all references, quotations and trai 
tions of data to make sure that 
statements may be dpe pan f 
accuracy. 

You are not done yet. If possibl 
let a few days go by and then reread 
your paper. If it does not seem cle: 
and convincing to you, you must tack 
its revision again. If it does seem rez 
sonably good, you are at last approacl 
ing the end of your long task. For no 
you need only make a clear, final cop" 
free from avoidable blemishes, and sul 
mit your paper with the satisfacto 


feeling that comes with a Wee ol work | 
ue 


and Creda 


guilty of plagiarism. It is ale necessary 
that he inform his reader whene’ 
does so. Originality in a research paper 
consists in ee and &2 izin a 


- 


For every borrowed qiceion: or 
paraphrase, the greatest care must be 
taken to give credit to the source from: 
which it is taken. ee 
Often credit may be giv ai duced 
in the text by such statements as th 
following: “James Green, in his book — . 
The ae ote on page 36 observes 
thats. ’ But if such reference 


some and bothersome, i itent ise witl 
the smooth development of the ees 
In a research eat based upon nu mS 


my Ta 


Bebliography 


A bibliography is a list of books 
and articles about a certain subject. It 
may be extensive, comprising all works 
about the subject which its compiler 
knows of or thinks would appeal to 
anyone interested in the subject. Or it 
may be “selected”; that is, limited or 
restricted in its content in any fashion 
that: the compiler may set for himself. 

Ordinarily the bibliography which 
constitutes the last part of your re- 
search paper (see page 9) will list only 
those books and articles from which 
you have actually drawn your material. 

Begin the bibliography on a new 
sheet of paper, not on the last page of 
the text, and give it a suitable heading. 

It should be arranged with a view to 
the convenience of the reader. There- 
fore a strictly regularized and consistent 
method of listing and presentation is 
essential, so that any item desired may 
be readily found and identified. It must 
also give complete information which 
will lead the reader to the precise book 
or article listed. 

Various methods of listing and pres- 
entation are in acceptable use. But in 
the absence of instructions to the con- 


trary; use the one described and illus- 


trated below. It is more or less standard 


and cannot reasonably be objected to. 


Arrange all the items in one contin- 
uous alphabetical list according to the 


surnames of the authors. If a book or 


article has two or more collaborating 
authors, list it under the surname of the 


first one mentioned. If the author’s 


name is unknown, place the item in the 
same alphabetical list, this time accord- 


_ ing to the first word (except The or A) 


in the title. 


The individual items must appear in 
a fixed and consistent form. Careless- 
ness in this respect, even in punctua- 
tion, will suggest to the reader similar 
carelessness in the preparation of the 
text, an unforgivable fault in reporting 
on research. It will also undoubtedly 
reduce the grade. Since a few minutes’ 
earnest attention will serve for mem- 
orization of the accepted practice, take 
the time and trouble to learn the form; 
and then observe it meticulously in 
your papers. 

Punctuation. Each of the several 
parts of a bibliographical entry is fol- 
lowed by a comma, except that a period 
comes at the end. Periods, of course, 
indicate all abbreviations. The titles of 
books and the names of periodicals are 
italicized. (In handwriting or typing, 
words to be italicized should be under- 
lined once.) The titles of magazine and 
encyclopedia articles, etc., are enclosed 
in quotation marks, 


BOOKS 


A book may be published in one or 
more volumes; it may have one or two 
or more authors; it may be an edited 
text; it may be one of the books in a 
series; and it may be a translation. For 
each of these classifications, the biblio- 
graphical entry takes a slightly different 
form. 

' In general, however, the order of the 


M= Another person's trade- 


mark (to % scrupulously 
r espected), 


wh 


parts of the entry is the same and must 
be rigidly adhered to. It is the follow- 
ing: . 

1. Name of author or names of au- 
thors. (Surname first.) 

2. Title of book. (Exact and com- 
plete. No abbreviations.) 

3. Name of editor or translator. (If 
any.) 

4. Place of publication. 

5. Name of publisher. — . 

6. Year of publication. (If stated.) 

7. Number of volumes. (If more 
than one.) 

Study the following examples. (The 
classification of the book or article does 


not appear in your bibliography.) 
EXAMPLES 


A book by one author 


Wells, H. G.,° The Outhne of History, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1921, 2 
vols. 


A book by two or more authors 
Hubbell, Jay B., and Beaty, John O., An 
Introduction to Poetry, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1922. 


An edited text 
Shakespeare, William, The Pedy of Mac- 
beth, edited by George Lyman Kittredge, 
New York and Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1939, . 


A book in series 
Symonds, John Addington, Shelley, New 
York, Harper and Brothers (English Men 
of Letters, edited by John Morley). 


A translation 


France, Anatole, Penguin Island, tandee 
by A. W. Evans, New York, Dodd, — 
and Company, 1909. : 


CM pes 


ARTICLES: 

An article in a magazine, encyclo- — 
pedia, collection, etc., appears in a 
bibliography in much the same form as 
a book. The purpose is the same — to — 
direct the reader without trouble to 
your exact source; and the order of the 
parts follows generally that used for a 
book. However you must include the 
name of the periodical or work in wap. 
it appears, the volume number (in 


Roman numerals), and the page or 


pages (in Arabic numerals). The differ- 


ences require illustration. _ ee 
EXAMPLES 


A magazine article 


Swing, Raymond, ‘‘Russia and Ourselves? tis 
The Atlantic Monthly, Boston Gane, 1945), hes 
CLXXV, 44-49. Liam 


An encyclopedia ee Daee ee 

Margoliouth, David Samuel, “Ethiopia,” ; 

The Encyclopaedia eae Oo . eleventh 5 
edition, IX, 845-849. rier tig 


An article, essay, story, poem | or play. 
in a collection 


Gascoigne, George, ‘“The Making nok Verse,” 
in Elizabethan Critical Essays, edited by 
G. Gregory Smith, Oxford, The Clarendon ee 
Press, 1904, I, 46-57. i 


A government publication 


- **Trend toward Apartment-house tives in 
America,’ Monthly Labor Review, XXIV, 

~ no. 6, 1-18, June 1927, U. S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Olice, ‘Washington: Dec; ; 


A legal citation s u 

United States v. American Linseed Co., 262 Bhs 
U.-S.:371; 43 S.-€t.-607, 67 i. Ed. 1035 nai 

9927). ; . 
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Footnotes 


Footnotes serve a twofold purpose: 
to clear the track for the reader’s train 
of thought and to give credit where 
credit is due. 

“A research paper should be clear and 
_ readable. It must at the same time be 
“documented” — that is, hedged in by 
references to the sources from which its 
material is drawn. These 
_two requirements make a 
difficult team for the writer 
to drive, for the second is 
. likely to get in the way of 
the first, thereby causing 
it to stumble or fall. The 
best plan is to keep them 
out of each other’s way by 
use of the yoke known as 
a footnote. 

The reader follows the thought of a 
well-written page smoothly and readily. 
Interruptions irk him, for they distract 
his attention and turn his mind away 
from what he has become interested in. 
If you must break into your discussion 
_ several times on a page to say “I got this 
idea from George Spelvin’s book,” or 
“This quotation comes from Joseph 
Doakes’s article,” your reader will soon 
like you no better than he does the 
story-teller who pauses every other 
sentence to ask, “Have you heard this 
one?” Footnotes solve your problem. 
They take these necessary references 
out of the text and tuck them away at 
the foot of the page, to be read or not 
as the reader chooses. Footnotes may 
also be used to clear*the text of ex- 
planatory passages, the inclusion of 
which would be awkward or distracting. 

They also acknowledge borrowings. 
The source paper by definition is a 


report upon investigation of the writ- 
ings of others. It must borrow. And all 
borrowings, whether direct quotations, 
paraphrases or summaries of passages in 
the source, must be acknowledged if the 
writer is to keep himself blameless. The 
footnote is a great preserver of honesty. 
Use footnotes correctly. Presented in 
orthodox fashion, they of- 
fer the reader direct access 
to the sources of your 
ideas, the first objective; 
but, of even greater im- 
portance, they do not dis- 
tract him from the trend 
of your discussion. Inci- 
dentally, their correct use 
pleases your instructor and 
gets you a better grade. 
Consider the following principles. 


SPACING 


Footnotes come at the bottom of the 
page on which the passages they refer 
to appear. Leave enough room for them 
but not too much. There should be a 
blank space of about two lines between | 
them and the text. But crowding and . 
blank space below the footnotes are 
both bad. If you type, double-space the 


text but single-space the footnotes. 
NUMBERING 


Except in long papers divided into 
chapters, number the footnotes con- 
secutively throughout the paper, begin- 
ning with the numeral one. In long 
papers a new series may be started for 
each chapter if desired. Never use 
asterisks or other symbols in place of 
numbers. And always use Arabic nu- 
merals. 


POSITIONS OF NUMBERS 

In the text. The footnote number - 
ways comes at the end of the quotation, 
paraphrase or summary to be acknowl- 


edged. It is placed slightly above the — 


line of handwriting or typing, not ona 
level with the line. (For this reason it is 
sometimes called a “‘superior.”’) Do not 
follow it with a period, and do not 
enclose it in a circle, parentheses, or 
other superfluous embellishment. 
In the footnote. Here the number 
comes before the footnote. Repeat the 
same number used in the text. Place it 
on a level with the line and follow it 
with-a period. Do not decorate it. 


FIRST REFERENCE 


When you refer in a footnote to one 
of your sources for the first time, you 
must give your reader all information 
that he needs to lead him directly to 


your source. You must let him check 


you up if he wants to. Therefore give 
him all the data about the source that 
appears in the bibliography and add, 
at the end, the volume number, i 
necessary, and a reference to the page 
or pages specifically referred to. Note 
that the first line of a bibliographical 
item is not indented; the first line of a 
_ footnote is. 


EXAMPLE 


1. Bennett, Arnold, The Old. Wives’ Tale, 
New York, George H. Doran Saeeee 1911, 
118-120. 


SUBSEQUENT REFERENCES TO 
‘THE SAME SOURCE 


Footnotes are for use, not looks. After 


you have given your reader full in- 


formation about one of your sources, 


you may thereafter take short cuts in — 


directing him again to the same work. 


thus: 


oe the besten They 


thus: 


Underline it; i 


ber one is to’ Benne 
Tale, above; numbe 


refers to The Old 
time to page ee 


unknown : mney 
title of the oe 


bols and sbbrevione 


: 
\f 
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yin the proper appen ix of any good sec. (plural—secs.) Section 
dictionary. Listed below for your con- _ P: (Plural—pp.) Page 
: 1. (plural—ll.) Line 
venience are some of those most com- 
I ri ae aia ie ff. Following (pages) 
:) mon y encountered, with their mean- op. cit. The work previously 
ings. ; cited 
~ vol. (plural—vols.) Volume passim Throughout (the work 
_ chap. (plural—chaps.) Chapter or passage) 


Specemen Pages with Footnotes’ 


The origins of modern American musical idiom and the influences which 
developed it are puzzling problems which have engaged in controversy the 
foremost scholars of the field. Professor Rudy V. Zynz raises a fairly loud 
voice in support of the native school of thought in holding that “‘the roots 

_of American music spring from deep within our own soil, extending even 
into the granite substratum of the state of Maine.’’? In this view he is ably 

_ supported by a recently published volume’ the chief thesis of which is in- 
tended to show that since Americans have originated everything else, there 

is no reason to exclude musical idiom. 

_ The position of these scholars was perhaps foreshadowed by an article 

- published soon after the Civil War in a learned journal, which reads in part: 


The modulation from E-flat major to C-sharp minor in the 
eighth bar of the second chorus of ‘““Yankee Doodle”’ is the 
source of much of the charm of our modern rhapsodies like 

“Johnny Comes Marching Home.” The astounding genius of 
its unknown Prost has fixed once and for all our American 
musical style.* 


But Professor Zynz and his numerous school have not remained unchal- 
lenged. It has been flatly maintained that “all true music, begorrah, flows 
straight from the harp of Tara’s Halls”; the same author further states: 


_ 1. The passage presented is intended to illustrate the technique of using footnotes. All 
sources referred to are uniquely rare and were probably destroyed during the war. Who- 
ever wants to argue with the author about the accuracy of his statements will have to 
- catch him first. He has been argued with by experts. 
2. Zynz, Rudy V., Stephen C. Foster and Native Counterpoint, New Brunswick, The 

~ Universal Press, 1937, 86. 
- _ 3. Smith, William Joseph, and Lerps, George M., The American Flag and Its Uses, 
- Boston, The Eagle Press, 1938, passim. | 
4, Whortlebury, Wolfgang Amadeus, “Yankee Doodle in a New Key,” Gentlemen’s 
_ Review of Musical Scholarship, Rappahannock (June, 1867), XLII, 47. 
_ 5. O’Flaherty, O’Brien, O’Shamus, ‘Ireland, God Bless Her!”, in 4 Handful of Sham- 

rocks, edited by Abraham Ginsberg, Dublin, McCarthy, McShane and Muldoon, 1914, 
_ IH, 36, ll. 13-14. 


“Eri, ‘tis the home of ai/ the arts.’’® Sink credence 4 to hese reason- 
able conjectures by the profound and poetic utterance of a conten 
thinker, Bing C. Karpf: 

Too ra loo ra loo ra, 

Too ra loo ra lum. 

The whole world may be singing 

But an Irishman’s not dumb,’ 


4 


Zynz elsewhere sums up his objection to this view in the succinct state- | 
ment, “I do not like Karpf.’’® 
‘_Heterodyne contends with some logic that these warring eheae. -of 
thought cannot be reconciled, since the music that each contends for ante- 
dates the development of electrical recording.® Professor Zynz, with some 
bitterness, concedes that he does also.1° | 
However this heated controversy about the origins of our musical idiom 
may be finally resolved, one would be blind indeed to his duty as a scholar 
were he not to point out with steadfast admiration the prophetic vision of 
the ancient Senegalese poet when he sang in darkest Africa: 


Start in Boston or in Dublin ES 
To peruse the music saga, 

If it’s music that is bubblin’, 

"Twill be BAER! but Bwah-ga-Wah-ga.4 


6. Ibid., 38. 

v: Karpf, Bing C., “A Minstrel’s Odyssey,” in Next Week’s Superfeature, Hisliyniood, 4 
Metro and Mayer, 1936, IT, 91) Wd5-19. 

8. Zynz, Supplement to Stephen C. Foster and Native Counterpoint, New Brunswick, 
The Universal Press, 1938, 146. 

9. Heterodyne, Thomas Edison, “The Cultural Fiennes in Broadeaa em Encyclo- 
pedia of the Phonographic Sciences, tenth edition, XIV, 1387-1389. 

10. Zynz, Supplement, 149. . 

11. Bwangi, Mombo, Songs of the Senegal, translated by Ludwig Fats van Beethalicr. 
New Orleans and St. Louis, Rag, Jazz and Blues, 1945, 58. With the passage of years, the 
Senegalese term “‘Bwah-ga Wah-ga” seems to have undergone a change rather in pro- 
nunciation than in meaning. ‘ 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard, but search will find it out. 
— Robert Herrick 


pet 
ite? ; 


